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A MORNING WISH 


HE SUN is just rising on the morning of another day. What can 

I wish that this day may bring to me? Nothing that shall make the 
world or others poorer, nothing at the expense of other men, but just 
those few things which in their coming do not stop with me but touch me 
rather, as they pass, and gather strength. 

A few friends, who understand me, and yet remain my friends. 

A work to do which has real value, without which the world would 
feel the poorer. 

A return for such work small enough not to tax anyone who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though the trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills, and the unresting sea, and of something 
beautiful which the hand of man has made. 

A sense of humor, and the power to laugh. A little leisure with 
nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent meditation. The sense of the pres- 
ence of God. 

And the patience to wait for the coming of these things, with the 
wisdom to know them when they come, and the wit not to change this 
morning of mine. 


Walter Reid Hunt. 


Alexander 


Graham 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Careful and extended experiments with both 
of the teaching devices of which she writes 
prompted Edith M. Buell, Assistant Principal of 
the Institute for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf, New York, to make a comparison for the 


help of others. 


George William Eggers is a lifelong friend of 
Miss Mary McCowen, late Vice-President of the 


Association. 


Doubtless every teacher is familiar with the 
For the benefit of other 
readers—he is Superintendent of the Lexington 


name Harris Taylor. 


Avenue School for the Deaf, and former Presi- 
dent of the American Association. 


The contribution from Dora I. Gay will in- 
troduce this writer. Caroline A. Yale is well 
known to all readers of the VOLTA REVIEW. 


Harriet Andrews Montague, for many years a 
popular contributor to these pages, is a writer 
allied with our work by her own deafness. The 
author whose work she is reviewing is of es- 
pecial interest to Association members, having 
been for many years a member of our Board of 
Directors. 
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the deaf began, centuries ago, teachers 

have tried to find some means of giv- 
ing the deaf child a guide to the correct 
use of language which would, in a meas- 
ure, take the place of the sense of hearing 
through which the normal child learns lan- 
guage. But the English language, particu- 
larly, is so full of idioms and words used 
in many different ways, every one of which 
alters the meaning, that no royal road to 
teaching the deaf to use it correctly and 
fluently has yet been found. 


Fre a the time that the education of 


In beginning connected language, vari- 
ous devices have been used by teachers of 
the deaf to make the children sense the 
grammatical principles underlying the cor- 
rect sentence structure. Probably the best 
known and the one most widely used in 
schools for the deaf is the “Five Slate Sys- 
tem’’ by Miss Katherine E. Barry. 

In ‘Straight Language for the Deaf,’’ pub- 
lished in 1926, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, the 
author, gives a ‘“‘Key’’ which she has evolved 
to make clear to the deaf child the order of 
the elements of a sentence and the meaning 
of language. 

It is interesting to note that both Miss 
Barry and Miss Fitzgerald developed their 
systems of language teaching while teach- 
ing manually—not that this in any way de- 
tracts from the merit of their work or adds 
value to it. 








A Comparison of the “Barry Five 
Slate System” and the 
“Fitzgerald Key” 


By EpirH M. BUELL 


Miss Fitzgerald brought to her work a 
background which few of us have, but which 
any teacher of the deaf might well envy from 
the viewpoint of understanding of the deaf 
child and his difficulties in learning lan- 
guage. She herself was born deaf but, al- 
though she has never heard language, she 
has acquired a practically perfect command 
of English and a deep knowledge of gram- 
matical construction and rules of grammar. 
To quote Miss Fitzgerald, “I was born deaf. 
No one who knows me now doubts that, but 
I read lips from babyhood and those about 
me did not realize what the trouble was— 
why I did not talk. Ac seven a specialist said 
that I was reading lips—that I had nothing 
to hear with. It was when I was 
about twelve that treatment was begun and 
experiments made with artificial drums. I 
could hear whistles, bells, and sawmills. I 
recall hearing all these, as well as the buzz of 
a room full of children, but I could not dis- 
tinguish a thing, not even follow them when 
I knew what they were saying. So—I did not 
hear language; I had the struggle that no 
one but a deaf person can understand.” In 
trying to make clear to the deaf child the 
correct use of language and the reasons 
therefor, Miss Fitzgerald always has has in 
mind her own difficulties, and the puzzled 
wonder caused by the numerous corrections 
of her own language, many of which 
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seemed, as they must to all deaf children, 
without rhyme or reason. 

Many of the teachers of the deaf are 
familiar with the ‘Five Slate System,” but 
before comparing this system with the “Key” 
let us review the principles which it de- 
velops and the order in which they are in- 
troduced. 

In the ‘Five Slate System’? the author 
states that “All the work of analysis and 
explanation is done on a set of five large 
slates reserved for the purpose—the first 
being devoted to the subject of the verb, 
the second to the verb, the third to the ob- 
ject of the verb, the fourth to the prepo- 
sition and the fifth to the object of the prep- 
osition—thus making each slate an exponent 
of one of the constituent elements of a sen- 
tence.’” (See Introduction to ‘The Five Slate 
System.’’) 

One great advantage of this system is that 
it makes the sentence and the action in- 
volved more or less pictorial. The work 
is begun with two slates representing the 
subject and the predicate of the sentence. 
Mary, having run, walked, or jumped, stands 
in front of Slate 1 and says, ‘I jumped.” 
The Who written at the top of the first slate 
connects Mary in the children’s minds with 
the interrogative Who? and repeated ques- 
tioning as to Who fell? Who hopped? Who 
jumped? etc., as the actions are performed 
and the child performing them stands in 
front of Slate 1, fixes the first principle of 
correct language usage—that the subject of 
a sentence is the person or thing that per- 
forms the action, and the predicate tells 
what the subject did. When the sentences 
are written in the slates, the children can 
visualize the person performing the action 
and the action performed. 


When the children have the idea that 
Slate 1 represents the person and Slate 2 
the action performed, the connective and 
is brought into play and the compound sub- 
ject and compound predicate are taught in 
such sentences as Katie and John hopped. 
David ran and jumped. Willie and Fred 
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hopped and jumped. In due course of time, 
when a child wishes to express a thought in 
which a thing rather than a person performs 
the action; as, A bird flew, the word What 
is added to Slate 1. This work is contin- 
ued until the children fully understand the 
relation between the elements represented by 
the first and second slates. 

The transitive verb is next introduced; as, 
John struck Harry. This requires the use 
of a third slate. John stands in front of 
Slate 1 and Harry is placed in front of Slate 
3, over which is now written Whom, and 
the sentence is written in the slates. Next is 
developed the idea that a thing may also re- 
ceive the action of the verb. The object 
receiving the action is now placed in front 
of Slate 3, and the word What is written 
at the top of the slate. There can be no 
question that this procedure makes clear to 
the children the fact that the subject of the 
sentence performed the action, the verb in 
Slate 2 expresses the action, and the object 
in Slate 3 receives the action of the verb. 
Up to this point the language development 
is not unlike that of the Key, except that no 
adverbs of time are used in the Five Slates 
until the verb fo be is introduced. (See “The 
Five Slate System,” Page 20.) 

In comparing the Barry system with the 
Fitzgerald Key we note that: 

1. In the Barry system the child's first in- 
troduction to who is made when the first 
sentence is written and the person perform- 
ing the action is placed in front of the slate, 
and What is introduced when the first sen- 
tence containing a transitive verb is written. 
The child has at this time a knowledge of 
perhaps thirty or forty names of persons and 
things. As long as persons are kept in Slate 
1 and things in Slate 3, the child will not 
confuse them, but when things are put in 
front of the first column and persons in 
front of the third, the slow child inevitably 
thinks that Who and What are interchange- 
able and mean anything he has seen in front 
of these slates, and we later find children 
answering questions thus: 
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Who tore the apron? An apron. 

What did Mary’s mother give her? 
Mother, etc. 

I well remember my own despair during 
my first year of teaching. I had a second 
year class of children, well above the average 
in intelligence, who answered the questions 
Who—? and What—? with entire lack 
of discrimination. For days I took them 
about the building having them point to 
all the who’s and what's we could find, until 
the fact that one meant a person and the 
other a thing was impressed upon their 
minds. 

The Fitzgerald system makes the distinc- 
tion between persons and things clear by 
grouping, from the very beginning, all 
nouns taught, under Who: or What:—a de- 
vice so simple to make clear the concept of 
the difference in meaning between a person 
and thing that one marvels that some one 
did not think of it long ago. Before the 
children can write, exercises are given in 
which they separate mixed groups of words 
given in lip reading such as a boy, an appie, 
Harry, I, the sun, a woman, You, a girl, 
a table, ecc., and tell whether each one comes 
under the Who: or the What: written on 
the blackboard. Later, the children write 
groups of nouns under these headings as 
dictated, or make original lists. 

2. The first building up of the Kev is 
quite similar to the Five Slates. The first 
introduction to the Key is made when a 
child tells what he did “with the Key” thus: 


Who: 
I 


(Note: Although in this article the sentences are writ- 
ten under the headings or Key-words, the child always 
speaks them, pointing to the headings as he does so. If 
the sentences are written under the headings, they are also 
written as a whole at one side). 

Pointing to the familiar W4o:, the child 
says “I.” The teacher then points to the 
second space and says “Who? No. What? 
No.” Then writing the verb symbol she con- 
Nects it in the child’s mind with the action 
ran and thus brings out the fact that the sym- 


bol = represents a new kind of word. 


ran. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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I must confess that I have avoided the 
use of symbols during most of my teaching 
experience, for it seemed to me as simple 
to teach the word verb as a symbol tor the 
word. I can see, however, that as Miss 
Fitzgerald uses the symbols, which by the 
way are so cleverly devised as to show in 
a measure the relation of one part of speech 
to another, they often simplify mnecessa:y 
explanations. 

The particular advantage of the verb sym- 
bol in the Key is that it stands for verbs 
of being as well as verbs of action, whereas 
the commonly used What did 
plies only to action verbs. 

3. The next step in the development of 
the Key, like the Five Slates, is the introduc- 
tion of the object; as, 


Who: | What: 


Mary | threw | a ball 

If a child indicates that the ball is red, 
the flexibility of the Key, like the Five Slates, 
allows the teacher to seize the opportunity 
to show that red is another new kind of 
She at once incorporates it in the 
sentence, pointing to the space before What: 





do? ap- 


word. 


when speaking the adjective modifiers; as, 
Who: ea | What: 


Marty | threw | a red ball 

Thus the adjective modifiers are first used 
in a natural way, preceding the nouns they 
modify, instead of being introduced as a 
complement of the verb ¢o be which is often 
the method of procedure. Some of the 
stilted expressions of deaf children might be 
avoided by having them from the beginning, 
say 

Mary threw a red ball. 

Helen has a pretty new dress, etc., as a 
hearing child would, instead of 

Mary threw a ball. It was red. 


Helen has a dress. It is new. It is pretty. 
The adjectives of color are taught first 
and 4 blue top, a yellow flower, Mary has 
on a pink and white dress, etc., are given in 
lip reading and the nouns with the adjective 
modifiers are grouped under what. As soon 
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as the child knows a few numeral adjectives, 
these are combined with those of color and 
given in lip reading; as, Bring me two blue 
marbles, Jack has three brown pencils, etc. 
We have all done this before, but Miss Fitz- 
gerald gives the children this rule for the 
order in which adjectives are used: 


How Many: What color: What: 
three blue and white marbles 


Then, when descriptive adjectives answer- 
ing What kind of ? are needed, this is added 
to the rule, giving the children a reason for 
the order, thus: 

How many: What kind of: What color: What: 
three pretty little white Kittens 
a big black dog 

4. The compound subject, the compound 
predicate, the compound object and the com- 
pound sentence, whose elements are con- 
nected by the conjunction and, are written 
differently in the two systems. 

Written in the Five Slates 


1 2 3 
Who? Whom? 
Ben and Ida danced. W hat: 
David ran and fell. 
Mary struck the table and 
a chair 
Ray took a newspaper 
and -ore it. 
John pushed Mary 
and she struck him. 
Written in the Key 
— Who: | 
— = Whom: 
Ben 
and 
Ida danced. 
David ran 
and 
fell. 
Mary struck the table 
and 
a chair. 
Ray took a mewspaper 
and 
tore it. 
John pushed Mary 
and she struck him. 
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In the Five Slates the distinction between a 
compound predicate and a compound sen- 
tence is not clear. If the child’s attention is 
called to the fact that and is not a Who-word, 
nor a verb, nor a What-word, but a new kind 
of word. The fact that it connects or brings 
together (and how ingeniously the symbol 
shows this!) words of the same kind, 
or statements, is gradually absorbed by use. 


ce 


5. In the Barry System the time element 
is not introduced until after the pupils know 
and use the compound subject, the compound 
predicate, most of the personal pronouns, 
and prepositional phrases used in various 
ways. 

Thus we find children telling such con- 
nected items of news as the following, with 
no indication of when these events occurred: 

(See top of page 9) 

In the Fitzgerald method, the days on the 
calendar are constantly connected in lip 
reading with every event of interest to the 
child, and adverbs of time are classified 
under When: as they are mentioned in con- 
nection with daily happenings. The child, 
therefore, has a pretty good idea of the ele- 
ment of time as related to his own activi- 
ties, long before he can express himself 
in either spoken or written language. As 
soon as the child is able to tell a bit of 
news in one sentence he must tell When 
the event occurred, and the heading When: 
is then placed in the Key. 

6. With the introduction of the prepo- 
sition, the Barry system adds Slates 4 and 5, 
Slate 4 for the preposition and Slate 5 for 
its object. After showing by action the re- 
lation between the preposition and its object, 
Miss Barry tells us that the children, in try- 
ing to express a thought involving the use 
of a preposition, write the preposition first 
in Slate 4, then write the verb in Slate 2, 
and then arrange the substantives before 
Slate 1, 3, and 5. (See The Five Slate Sys- 
tem, pp. 15 and 16.) For example, a child 
wishing to express the thought “Katie threw 
a hat into the basket,” first writes into in 












and 
and 
and 
and 
and 


Slate 


of 
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Slate 1, 
basket in front of Slate 5. 
the child is fitting words into a given pat- 
tern and, if thinking in words, his thought 


place, 
duced when 


the basket’ 


Mary's 


distinction that, 


1. 
My mother | 
She | 

| 

She | 

A cow 

it | 

My mother | 


' 
| 
| 
' 












2. | 3. ‘4053 5. 

took a pail | off | a hook 
a stool | off | the floor. 

went | | to | the barn 
sat | on | the stool. 
put | the pail | on the ground. 
kicked | it | with her leg 
fell | | on the ground. 
struck the cow with the stool 
picked up the pail | 
milked the cow | into | it. 


(See The Five Slate System, page 18. 


4, then writes the verb threw in Slate 
2, after which he places Katie in front of 


the hat in front of Slate 3 and the 


must run in this order: 
hat the basket,” 
sentence as a whole. 

Next in order is taken the verb ¢o be. 
teaching this Miss Barry introduces for the 
first time the idea of the adverbial expres- 
sions of place which share Slate 6 with the 
adverbial expressions of time under the cap- 
tion Where. 

As a matter of fact, adverbial phrases 


telling 


sive Of static state. 
would be written in the Five Slates thus: 


1 
Who 


W hat 


John | 


The ball | 
John | 


sister | 


In doing this 


“Into threw Katie a 


before he sees or reads the 


In 


where were intro- 


“Katie threw John’s hat into 
(see The Five Slate System, p. 
15.) but Miss Barry puts such phrases under 
Where only when the verb expresses a pas- 
For example, sentences 


2 3 
Whom 
W hat 
was bad 
came 
ran 
I| stayed 
is 
threw | the ball 


Notice the position of the conjunctions.) 


or position—a static condition, while a verb 
of motion tells Whither—to which place, 
from what source or whence. This is a 
distinction made in some foreign languages 
but not a distinction made in English. In 
each sentence given, the prepositional phrase 
is an adverbial phrase of place telling where. 

This has evidently been confusing to 
teachers as well as pupils and the system as 
adapted and as commonly used* has head- 
ings as follows. (See top of page 10). 

In Miss Barry’s book, Column 2, the verb 
column, has no heading. I have seen the 
heading as given above used, and I have also 
seen the same heading written over the first 
three slates, a more correct way of writing 
it and the one we used for years. 

As soon as the where phrases are intro- 
duced, we note a definite departure of the 
Key from the Five Slates in that there is 
a more logical grouping of the words of 
the phrase. If the pupils go in the yard 
or to the playroom the heading Where: is 


ee 
| Whom | When 
What | W here 
| _in school today. 
| to | school | yesterday. 
to | the yard | 
| | | in the yard. 
| | under the table. 
| under | the table. 


(See The Five Slate System, pp. 21, 22, 23.) 3 


In doing this, Miss Barry is making the 
with the verb to be and 
some others, where tells at or in what place 


*In an effort to make the Five Slate System more flex- 
ible nearly every school using it has changed it to fit its 
needs and so far as I have made inquiry comparatively few 
use it at all after the children get beyond the use of 
simple sentences. 
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‘: rR 3. 
Who: | What did--do?} Whom? 
W hat | W hat? 

John) was bad 
Mary’s sister} came 
I ran 
I) stayed 
The ball} is 
John} threw the ball 





added to the Key and the children are made 
to understand that the phrase tells where 
they went. In the Key, too, every phrase is 
kept intact and placed as a whole under its 
proper heading or under the word it modi- 
fies. For example, the sentences just given 
would be spoken or written in the Key in this 
way: 

7. One of the limitations of the Five Slate 
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3 6. 

W here? When? 
in school today. 
to school yesterday. 
to the yard. 
in the yard. 
under the table. 
under the table. 


object is required—and then we wonder 
why the deaf so seldom use language flu- 
ently! 

The Key has a place for this natural form 
of expression which is in common use by all 
those using good English. 

Compare the sentences just given with 
those at the top of page 11, written in the 
Key: 


W hat: | | Whom:| W here: When: 
W hose: | Whose: 
Who: What: 
John was bad in school today. 
Marty's sister came to school yesterday. 
I ran to the yard. 
I stayed in the yard. 
The ball is under the table. 
John threw the ball under the table. 


System is shown in the fact that there is 
no possible way of writing a sentence in- 
volving the use of the indirect object with 
the preposition understood. This is a form 
much needed in the early grades when the 
children often wish to say that some one 
has given them or shown them something. 
Miss Barry teaches these unnatural and 


8. Since the Barry System teaches the chil- 
dren always to write the prepositional phrase 
instead of the indirect object, obviously there 
is mo way to show them when the phrase 
should and when it should not be used. 

The time will come when the child, hav- 
ing used the indirect object, will try to use 
this form with a pronoun as the direct 


stilted forms: object; as, Father bought a baseball. He 
Maty gives candy to me every day. 
Nina will give an apple to Tom. 
Hannah gave some milk to the cat | this morning. 
Harry will not lend | his skates to me. 
M’s mother bought some new shoes | for her yesterday. 
J's father will give some stamps for 

his album to him tomorrow. 








No hearing person would ever express 
himself in the language of some of these 
sentences and yet deaf children, whose teach- 
ers follow closely the Five Slate System, 
are taught no other form when the indirect 











gave me it. I have always thought that it was 
less difficult to teach the child, in the begin- 
ning, the names of the parts of speech than 
to use symbols and later translate them, but 
I must confess that in showing a little deaf 
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What: | What: 
Whose: ( ) 
Who: | a Whom: 
Maty gives me 
Nina _ will give Tom 
Hannah gave the cat 
M's mother bought her 
Harry will not lend me 
J's father will give him 


child the reason why the above construction 
is incorrect, the pronoun symbol can be used 
to advantage. 


What: | Ce. Whom:| 
Who: | _ | Whom: What: | 
Harty gave me an apple. 
Father bought some apples 
He gave them to me. 


Here the use of the symbol will impress 
upon the mind of the child the fact that 
after certain verbs, a pronoun or a——word 
in the direct object space demands the use 
of a phrase instead of one word under ( ) 
Whom:. This can be shown more effectively 
in the sentence given by the use of the sym- 
bol than by telling the child that Them is 
a pronoun, and therefore we have to say 
“gave them ¢o me.” 

9. The Five Slate System aims to teach 
children the analysis of sentences and the 
relation existing between the parts of the 
sentence. The Key is designed to teach the 
order of the elements of the sentence, the 
meaning of language, and the relation of 
modifying elements to the words they modify 
as well as their position in the sentence. It 
is in the use of phrases and clauses that the 
difference between the two systems is the 
most marked. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the experience of a great many teachers has 
been like my own, in that the arrangement 
of phrases and clauses in the Five Slates is 
so confusing that the system is not used 
beyond the point where children can express 
their thoughts in simple sentences with the 
simplest forms of modifying elements. 

It is when the children get beyond the 


11 


Whom: 

Whose: | When: 
What: | 

candy every day. 
an apple. 

some milk this morning. 

some new shoes yesterday. 
his skates. 
some stamps 

for his album tomorrow. 


simple sentence that the Key is of the great- 
est value. Far from being confusing, it is 
of the greatest assistance in making clear 
the meaning of certain language forms, and 
through it the child absorbs some of the 
fundamental rules of grammar. 

Take for example the Key-words For—:, 
From—:, With—:, Why:, How:, How far:, 
How often:, How long:, How much, These 
have no place in the Five Slate System and 
the child usually does not see some of these 
forms until their more or less formal intro- 
duction as question forms. 

In using the Key these forms are intro- 
duced as the need arises. If a child wishes 
to say, “I went to the park with father,” the 
teacher has him say it as she points to the 
Key-words, and adds With—: to the head- 
ings in the fifth space. If the child indicates 
that they went on the “L,” the teacher may 
add How: and show the child that on the 
“L” shows how they went. The Key-words 
With—: and How: introduced under such 
circumstances have a real meaning which the 
phrases written in the Five Slates do not 
convey. Compare these sentences written in 
both systems from the viewpoint of what the 
language would meon to a deaf child: (See 


page 12.) 


(I will confess that I do not know how to 
write the last two sentences in the Five 
Slates.) 


To a child there is no difference in the 
office or meaning of the prepositional phrases 
as written in the Five Slates. 

As written in the Key, one of the very 
difficult things to explain to a deaf child is 
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The Five Sla es 
1 2 ) | 4 5 
Mary saw Elsie | on ae “3.” 
I went to Bronx park 
with | father 
on | eo“ 
The dog had the ball in | its mouth. 
The dog carried the basket } “in its mouth. 
We stayed for two hours. 
Mother thanked | me for | helping her. 
I helped her by | dusting the room. 
I cleaned the boards | for Miss J. 
The Key 
| For—: How far: 
| | From—: How often: 
W hat: Whom: | | With—: How long: 
Who: | = | W hat: Where: | How—: How much 
| Why: 
| | with father 
Mary saw | Elsie | on the “L.” | onthe “7.” 
I went _ to Bronx park | 
| in its mouth. 
The dog had a ball | in its mouth. | for two hours. 
The dog carried a basket for helping 
We stayed her. 
Mother thanked me by dusting 
| | the room. 
I helped | her | | for Miss J. 
every week. 
I cleaned | the boards | very much. 
Mary goes home five blocks. 
I love | her 
Tom walked 


self-evident, viz., that in one sentence on 
the “L” and in its mouth tell Where: while 
in other sentences the same phrases tell 
How:. The difference in meaning is clearly 
brought out in the Key as the child points 
to the headings when speaking the sen- 
tences. In the same way for two hours tells 
How long:, while for helping her tells Why: 
and for Miss J. tells for—: or for whom, 
and by dusting the room tells How:. 

Is it any wonder that children brought up 
on the Five Slates find it difficult to sense 
the meaning of the question How—?, and 


| 


Who: | — | 
One = oe 
of them was white. 
He was eating 


sometimes tell us that Miss A. punished them 
by being impolite! 

10.,The child learns with the first ad- 
jective phrase used that it is placed under 
the noun it “tells about’’ or modifies. Miss 
Barry, in her book, gives only the following 
examples of adjective phrases: 


1 2 3 
One of them was white. 
My brother was eating a piece of 
candy. 


Let us see how similar modifying phrases 
are spoken or written with the Key: 


Whom: Where: 
What: 


a piece 
of candy. 
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Who: 


Whom: | Where: 
What: 
a man 
with a gun. 
Through a hole 
in the fence. 
James 
sitting 


(Where:) nearby. 


=== SS | 
He saw ‘ | 
Mary is the girl 
with light hair 
and blue eyes. 
He crawled 
We saw 
Jane is the girl 
by the table 
in the corner. 
The boy 


in the car was crying. 


Here the child sees that of candy “tells 
about” or modifies piece; with a gun modi- 
fies man; in the fence modifies hole; sitting 
modifies James and nearby modifies the par- 
ticiple sitting; by the table modifies the girl 
while in the corner tells the position of the 
table, and in the car modifies boy. 

11. When the first dependent clause is 


spoken or written the child using the Key 
learns that the subject, verb, object, etc., are 
written vertically in the same order as the 
headings of the Key. Thus the office of the 
clause is made clear without explanation, and 
at the same time the component parts of the 
clause are clearly portrayed. 

Compare these: 


The Five Slates 


a Fs 3. 4. 5. 
Who? Whom ? —whom ? 
What? What? —what? 
‘, John | told me 
| to pull Susie’s hair. 
2: Eva | told me 
that her mother | was sick. 
3. Charlie | told me 
that he | had a new knife. 
4, I | asked Mary 
what ou | gave to her. 
5. I asked Joe if he | liked to play 
and he said that he did. 
(See pp. 23, 29, 31 of The Five Slate System.) 
The Key 
ee Whom: 
— Who: sna | Whom: What: | Where: 
* John told — me to pull 
Susie’s hair. 
Eva told me that 
her mother 


was sick. 








14 
| a Ss. 
— Who: | zs | Whom: 
Charlie told me 
*| asked Mary 
l asked 
and he sa.c 


The arrangement in the Five Slates is very 
confusing. In the first sentence is to pull 
to be considered as a modifier of the verb 
told? As a matter of fact the direct ob- 
ject of the verb fold, is the infinitive clause 
me to pull Susie's hair.* 


In the second and third sentences the con- 
struction and parts of the dependent clauses 
are shown, but the function of the clause 
itself as a part of the sentence is left to 
the judgment of the reader. 


In the fourth sentence Mary is the direct 
object and what you gave her the secondary 
object of the verb asked but, as the construc- 
tion is shown in the Slates, Mary is the in- 
direct object and What you gave her is an 
independent clause, or has no office as a 
part of the sentence as a whole. 





*Miss Fitzgerald says*“’While the object is really an 
infinitive noun clause, I prefer to let deaf children think 
of an indirect object after the verbs asked and told.”’ 
See new edition of Straight Language, p. 73. 


**Some grammarians follow the historical construction 
and consider me the indirect object and to pull Susie’s 
hair the direct object; others identify the construction 
with I wished Aim to go and consider the infinitive 
clause the direct object. 
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Whom: 
Whar: 


that 
he 
had 


a new knife. 


Where: 


what 
you 
gave 
her. 


if 

he 

liked 

to play. 
that 


he 
did. 


If, as Miss Barry states, ‘“The pupils are 
made to analyze practically every sentence 
written by means of the Slates,’ just what 
idea would a child have of the construction 
of I asked Joe if, and he said that in the 
fifth sentence ? 


It would seem that Miss Barry herself was 
dissatisfied with this arrangement in the Five 
Slates, for in the second edition of her book, 
published in 1914, she made several changes 
—without, however, making some of the 
constructions any more clear. For example, 
she classifies the person addressed as the di- 
rect object of old when the form is impera- 
tive, but as the indirect object when it is not, 
still retaining the infinitive in the verb col- 
umn. 
struction with asked, Miss Barry writes other 


While keeping the same form of con- 


forms of indirect discourse than the impera- 
tive in two sentences, in this way showing 
both the structure of the dependent clause 
and its use in the sentence, thus: 


(See page 15) 





at 


ie 
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i. 
Who: 
John 


Jennie 
that her mother 
Jennie 


Katie 
who 
Katie 





W hat Whom 
told me 
to run. 
told 
was sick. | 
told 
that her mother was sick. 





asked 
taught him. 
asked | 





| who taught him. 


(See pp. 29, 30, Edition of 1914.) 
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me 
me 
Guy 


Guy 





12. On page 23 of the 1914 edition of the Five Slate System are these sentences, 
illustrating the use of the conjunctions and, but and because. 


& 


and 
and 


because 


but 


Who: 
My brother 


and I 


The girls 
but they 








2. 
My brother was eating 
I snatched it. 
ate it. 
I could not go out 
I was sick. 
The girls could not go out 
they did not cry. 


Here the first sentence is a compound sen- 
tence, the second independent clause having 
a compound predicate. One might -infer 
from the arrangement in the Slates that there 
were three independent clauses. In the sec- 
ond sentence is out to be considered a part 
of the verb or its complement? From the 
position in the Slates there is nothing to 
differentiate the second sentence from the 
third as to construction, yet one is a com- 
plex sentence and the other a compound sen- 
tence. 

Let us see if the Key makes the construc- 
tion any clearer: 





| | W hat: Where: | 
| was eating | a piece 
| | of candy 
| snatched eS 
and 

ate It. 

could not go out 

could nor go out 

did not cry. | 








3 


a piece of candy 


Why: 


because 


rained. 
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Here there can be no misunderstanding of 
the fact that because it rained is a subordi- 


nate clause, telling why. 


13. In Miss Barry's book there are no 


What: 
Who: =r, 
That 
he 
will winis certain. 


I think 


It was so dark 
that 
we 
could not see 
the road. 


We shall start 
The house 


where 


I 


was born has been sold. 


I saw 


We drove 


Joe wants 


We shall drive 


We went 


The pupils 
whose names 
are 
on the board will remain 
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examples of clauses written in the Five Slates 
other than those given in 11 and 12. Let 


us see how clauses having different uses in 


= Whom: Where: 


Whom: W hat: 


that 
Harry 
will win 
the prize. 


the house 
where 
you 
were born. 


to M 


to go 
home 


home 


to the picnic 
which 
was given 


by the club. 


here. 


the sentence are written with the Key. 


When: 
Why: 
If 


as soon as 
we 
receive 
word. 


to see the house 
where 
you 
were born. 


because 
he 
is sick. 
if 
the weather 
permits. 
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14. In the first edition of The Five Slate System the author gives a number of sen- 
tences using the infinitive, in all of which the simple infinitive or infinitive phrase is 
written in the verb column, regardless of the use in the sentence; for example, 





1. a | 3. | 4. 5. 
I | want to get | my book. | 
I | want to be tall. | 
They | do not want to play.| 
Katie | wants to be in Miss C’s room. 
Katie's sister | came to see her. 
Guy | told | Charlie 
to tell | Ben 
| to throw a sponge | at | Cora. 
To get my book is an infinitive phrase 
used as the direct object of the verb want. 
The office of the phrases as well as the an- 
alysis of their elements may be seen when 
written in the Key, thus: 
ge W here: 
Who: —s Whom: W hat: Why: 
I | want to get 
my book. 
I | want to be tall. 
They | do not want to play. 
Katie | wants to be 
(Where:) in Miss C’s class. 
Katie's sister | came to see 
her. 
Guy told Charlie to tell 
Ben 
to throw 
a sponge 
at Cora. 
In the later edition of The Five Slate 
System only three examples of the use of the 
infinitive are given other than the one al- 
ready mentioned under II. They are written 
thus without comment or explanation: 
1 2 3 4 5 
They do not want | 
to play. 
I want 
to be tall. 
Katie wants 
to be in Miss C’s 


room. 
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Let us look at other uses of the infinitive as written in the Key. 
| W hat: Whom: How: 
Who: C2 Why: 
W hat: Whom: What: | W here: 
To cheat is wrong. | 
Books | 
to read may be found on the desk. 
I | like to read 
good books. 
She is too sick 
to eat 
any. 
Father let him 
( ) buy 
a sled. 
He went out to get 
a new hat. 
I did not wish to go to the theatre 
and 
( ) come | home | im a taxi, 





Here the office of the simple infinitive 
used as subject, also modifying the subject, 
an infinitive phrase consisting of an infini- 
tive with its object used as the object of a 
verb, an infinitive phrase modifying a predi- 
cate adjective, an infinitive clause used as the 
object of a verb, the infinitive of purpose, 
and a double infinitive use as the object of 
a verb is clearly shown. 


It is not expected that the children can 


tell any of these facts in language, nor is 
it desirable that they should. But as their 


language is corrected in the key, they do 
unconsciously absorb, through use, some of 
the fundamentals of language construction. 
As Miss Fitzgerald says, ‘They know, even 
if they can not say so in words, that an in- 
finitive partakes of the nature of a noun 
and of a verb; they can point out its modi- 
fiers if it has any; and they know whether 
it tells What: or Why:” 


15. Now let us see how sentences contain- 
ing participles, participial nouns, participial 





adjectives, and participial phrases are writ- 
ten in the Key. These constructions are not 
given in Miss Barry's book. (See page 19.) 

Before the children have reached this 
point in language development, the head- 
ings of the Key will have been changed to 
the grammatical terms of Subject, Verb, 
Predicate Word, Indirect Object, Object, 
but, for the purpose of showing the use of 
the Key-words they have been retained 
throughout. 


Conclusions 

We have used both the Five Slates and the 
Key in the Lexington Avenue School. We 
find that, in order to get the best results 
with the Key, the children must become 
perfectly familiar, through use, with the or- 
der of the Key-words and their meaning. If 
used consistently and constantly, the Key 
can be used as an aid in the development 
and correction of language to better ad- 
vantage than the Five Slates for these rea- 
sons: 
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Where: | How: 
Why: 


| by teaching. 
| for teaching. 


in the accident 





were carried 


1. The Key is much more flexible than the 


Five Slates, in that language constructions 
can be used in the Key that can not be 
put into the Five Slates.” 


. The Key Jays a more correct grammatical 


foundation for language building than 
the Five Slates, as it shows more clear- 
ly the function of modifying elements 
as well as a more correct analysis of 
their parts. 


. The Key with its great variety of head- 


ings for adverbial modifiers, interprets 
the meaning of language to the deaf 
child to a greater extent than is pos- 
sible with the Five Slates. 


4. 


W hat: =| ( ) Whom: | 
Who: re —| Whom: What: | 
Teaching | is a profession. | | 
I | enjoy | teaching. | 
I | am fond 
of teaching. | 
He | learned the art 
of teaching. | 
I | earn my living | 
The school | pays | me a salary | 
We | watched her 
teaching 
the baby | 
to walk. | 
The man | 
teaching | 
games | is Mr. J. 
We | took some ice cream | 
to the boys | 
playing | 
in the yard. | 
They | loved | to watch | 
| the flaming forge. | 
The men 
hurt 


on stretchers 
brought 
from the hospital. 


away 


The child, when confused, can often say 
correctly what he wishes to express, with- 
out assistance, by following the order of 
the Key-words. The variety of headings, 
many of which do not appear in the 
Five Slate System, makes this possible. 


. It is possible, because of the number of 


Key-words, to show a variety of ways of 
expressing the same idea. 


The more complex forms of sentence 
structure can be shown in the Key. 


. The Key gives the deaf child a feeling 


of confidence that ne cam write correct 
English by giving him a means to correct 
his errors in construction himself. 











LIFE, longer than the usual span, an 
unusually large portion of it given 
to service for others—a service it- 
self unusual both in its quality and in its 
singleness of aim—came to its tranquil end 
in the passing of Mary McCowen. The 
combination of personal traits which gave 
that life a monumental aspect was a type 
of its time. In a very exact sense we shall 





not look upon its like again. 

Miss McCowen was a teacher before 
modern educational procedure had fairly 
gotten under way. Her interest in the 
phenomena of sound, first as a teacher of 
music and soon after as a student of the 
problems of the education of the deaf, ante- 
dated most of the work which has revolu- 
tionized the latter art. She was one of those 
who first played with that new toy the tele- 
phone at the Centennial Exposition of 1876; 
it was like her to be one of the first who 
acted upon a belief in Marconi’s new in- 
vention of the wireless. This alertness of 
imagination and the intellectual ambition 
which it reveals color her entire career. 
They in no way succumbed to the fatigue 
of passing years. One of her latest interests 
was the organization of Leagues of the Hard 
of Hearing. The Chicago League, one of 
the first of these, was largely the result of 
her work, and the Tucson League, one of 
the most -recent, was organized at her cot- 
tage only a year ago while she was in 
Arizona in quest of a return to health. 


The daughter of a village doctor in IIli- 
nois, she was one of a family of six—a 
family which endured most of the severe 
but tempering experiences which came to 
the pioneers of the mid-century. Strains of 
Scot and Quaker played their part in her 
make-up—of conscience, courage, and the 


Mary McCowen, 1848-1930 


By GEORGE WILLIAM EGGERS 
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will to work; the tragedy of the Civil War 
became personal in the death of her only 
brother; faith in the promise of the Great 
West stood out as an unfading inspiration, 


It was chance that threw her into her 
first work with the deaf; chance provided 
her initial opportunity in Chicago where her 
greater work was accomplished. In every 
case she responded to the situation in which 
she found herself, “‘lifting where she 
stood,” as the philosopher enjoins us to do. 
Her educational procedure was to a large 
extent evolved independently and in com- 
parative isolation, but this was due rather to 
circumstance than choice, for she was singu- 
larly devoted to her profession and its or- 
ganizations and gave abundantly of her ex- 
perience and of such resources as she had 
in furthering concerted effort. 


It is characteristic that within a fortnight 
of the end she was at work on a paper 
written for publication at the request of her 
lifelong friend, Dr. Frank Booth, and it is 
equally characteristic that only at the end 
of her life and at the urgent request of 
her friends did she consent to prepare that 
medest statement about herself and her work. 
The formal facts of Mary McCowen’s career 
are pretty well known by now; the influence 
of her wisdom in educational matters has 
been spread through her own teaching, 
through the work of the institutions which 
she inaugurated or helped inaugurate, and 
in more intense fashion to that smaller cir- 
cle of those who knew her intimately, 
through the example of her unusual per- 
sonal character. But while we pause to 
record the ending of that initial impulse 
which, up to the very last, she gave, we 
cannot but observe that the momentum 
which it imparted continues undiminished. 
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Mary McCowen As I Knew Her 


By Harris TAYLOR 


N_ September twenty-fourth Miss 
() Mary McCowen, after more than 
four score years full of good works, 

entered into the rest eternal. 

Miss McCowen has a secure place in the 
education of the deaf in America and this 
place is far too prominent for adequate de- 
scription in this sketch. I shall therefore 
attempt little beyond a brief account of my 
own personal relationship with her during 
the past thirty-eight years. 

I first met Miss McCowen in 1892, and 
the following summer I spent four or five 
weeks at her Home School, at 6550 Yale 
Avenue, Chicago. I had unusual opportuni- 
ties to study the school and to obtain 
glimpses of the prophetic vision which had 
brought it into existence. I was amazed to 
find that as founder, principal, head teacher, 
matron and stewardess, Miss McCowen’s 
total personal income was less than my sal- 
ary as a teacher in the Texas School for 
the Deaf. My impressions of her school and 
the attainments of her pupils were deep and 
lasting. I returned to Texas fully convinced 
that deaf children should enter school at a 
much earlier age than was customary and 
that a far greater percentage of deaf chil- 
dren should be educated through speech and 
lip-reading. 

In 1895 Miss McCowen’s little school 
was in financial straits and she feared she 
might have to close the doors. She tried 
to bring her cause to the attention of a 
number of philanthropists, but could never 
get a hearing. Finally, for reasons best 
known to herself, she took the matter up 
with me. She felt convinced that Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell would put her in touch 
with other philanthropists if he could be 
made to understand her problem. Then she 
fequested me to appeal to Dr. Bell in her 


behalf. I found Dr. Bell very easy to ap- 
proach. He immediately became much in- 
terested in the McCowen School, and he 
went to Chicago as soon as Miss McCowen 
could make arrangements. Thus mainly 
through Dr. Bell the financial condition of 
the school was much improved. 


In 1875 the city of Chicago established 
a system of public day schools for the deaf. 
For about twenty years, these schools were 
small and even for their size received little 
attention. Then the principal of these 
schools resigned, and to their amazement, 
the city authorities found these schools had 
burst into national importance. From every 
direction there were recommendations as to 
the prospective principalship. The super- 
intendent of public schools asked me to 
name a suitable person for the vacant posi- 
tion. Without consulting her, 1 named Miss 
McCowen. Unknown to me, Miss Mc- 
Cowen named me for the position. For- 
tunately, the position went to Miss Mc- 
Cowen. She served until the day school 
system was fully reorganized, then she be- 
came a member of the faculty of the Normal 
College at Englewood, and continued in that 
capacity until she retired from active service. 

In 1904 Miss McCowen became a di- 
rector of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Here she was dubbed “Old Faithful” be- 
cause she never missed a meeting. This rec- 
ord of faithful attendance continued until 
physical infirmities made long journeys im- 
possible. In 1921, she was elected Vice- 
President, a position she graced as long as 
she was with us. 

The summer program meeting of the 
American Association in 1924 found the 
treasury without adequate funds, and under 


(Continued on page 39) 
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L J 
ERE it is, Jan- in a newspaper, that she 
uary again, and had put there as a sur- 
time for us prise for her teacher. 
teachers to wish one an- We had ruined her day. 
other a Happy New She had been trying to 
Year. Time for us to brighten ours. 


make the usual crop of 
New Year resolutions, 
too. To be sure, most 
of this teacher’s resolu- 
tions will be wobbling 
by January thirty-first, but making them is 
something! 





There’s one resolution, however, we mean 
to keep. During Christmas week we read 
again Kenneth Grahame’s delightful book, 
The Golden Age. 


presses us with how much children are at 


That book always im- 


the mercy of the “Olympians,” as grown-ups 
are called in the book. Olympians brighten 
the child’s whole day by a bit of praise or a 
bit of fun, and ruin it by one harsh rebuke. 
Of course rebukes are often necessary. But 
as we look back over the year we have one 
or two memories we wish we could wipe 
out—that time we berated a boy for not 
paying attention, and found out later that 
he was coming down with flu; and the day 
we scolded our biggest, slowest girl, who 
seemed unnecessarily stupid that morning, 
and reduced her to tears, and found in the 
table drawer a piece of cake, wrapped up 


So many times deaf 
children inarticu- 
late, accepting with fa- 
talistic calmness our 
moods. So often that 
wall that thrusts itself up between their 
minds and ours—so that another explana- 
tion of what we have already explained is 
necessary—exhausts our patience, and our 
nerves. But we're resolving to try with all 
our might and main to be a little more pa- 
tient this new year, a little more tolerant 
Since we are 


are 





than we've ever been before. 
an ‘Olympian—all powerful for a few hours 
each day to the deaf children in our school- 
room we're going to spend a little of our 
school room energy in being a kindly Olym- 
pian, and charge it up to the debt of thank- 
fulness we owe for two good ears. 


THE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH 

Our question this month, being a ques- 
tion about lip-reading, was referred to Miss 
Olive Whildin, Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation in the Baltimore public schools, and, 
with Miss Agatha Scally, author of a splen- 
did book on lip-reading, ‘The Newer 
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Method in Speech Reading.” Though this 
book is intended primarily for hard of hear- 
ing and deafened children, there are many 
good suggestions in it for the teacher of deaf 
children. We know, because we've used 
some of them. 


The Question 
I have in my class a big over-age child, 
slow and selfconscious. She simply cannot 
do the lip-reading I require of ihe rest of 
the class. Should | make the work easier 
for her, or make her take part in the regular 
class exercises ? 
The Answer 
Obviously, the child who has difficulty 
with lip-reading when taking it in a group, 
She should 
be given lip-reading lessons by herself or 


needs more foundation work. 
with a group of slower pupils. However, 
the teacher should keep in mind the fact 
that easy material should be adapted to the 
needs of children without insisting upon the 
use of the same vocabulary or methods used 
with the younger children. It is useless for 
a child who is slow in lip-reading to try to 
keep up with a fast-moving group. She will 
fall behind, hold back the class, become dis- 
couraged, and turn out a poor lip-reader. 
By preparing interesting material, well 
graded, and working from easy movements 
to the more difficult ones, a teacher should 
be able to develop lip-reading ability in a 
short time. The child might then be able 
to resume work with the class at a later 
date. I would also suggest that a good many 
sense training exercises to develop quick 
perception, concentration, and memory be 
given to slow pupils. 


FOR OLDER PUPILS 


January thirty-first is the birthday of one 
of the most illustrious and most forgotten 
of our Revolutionary patriots, Robert Mor- 
ris. Brilliant, self-sacrificing, devoted to the 
cause of freedom, he saved the new America 
just as much as her soldiers and statesmen, 
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and for his devotion he spen: part of his 
life in a debtors’ prison! 

Morris was born in Liverpool in 1734. 
He was sent to Philadelphia when he was 
only fourteen. Even at that age his talent 
for finance was marked. He became, while 
still a very young man, an importer and 
general merchant. In 1775 he was sent as a 
delegate to the Continental Congress. He 
voted against the resolution in favor of in- 
dependence, but signed the Declaration of 
Independence. When General Howe 
marched across New Jersey in 1776, and 
Congress fled to Baltimore, a committee was 
left behind, of which Morris was chairman. 
He did all the work of Congress for the 
next two or three months. He sent coin for 
Washington, safeguarded ships and cargoes, 
sent reports to Congress, and kept Wash- 
ington informed of the situation. 

On February 20th, 1781, Congress elected 
Morris superintendent of finance of the 
United States. Morris plunged into the work 
of making secure the finances of the colonies. 

Morris helped to get Washington’s army 
down to Virginia in the Cornwallis cam- 
paign. 
friends, and gave a large sum of money 
In doing this he made it possible 
for Washington to defeat Cornwallis. 

After the war Morris nominated Wash- 
ington for President. 

Then came the sad years of Morris’ life. 
He lost huge sums of money, and in Febru- 
ary, 1798, was sent to debtors’ prison. 
Washington went to see him there, and it 
is a pleasant thing to remember of the Father 
of his Country. Also, Mrs. Morris was in- 
vited to come to Mount Vernon and stay. 
In 1801 Morris was freed. But his life was 
broken. He died in 1806, a saddened and 
disillusioned man. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
where his grave may now be seen. 

It is said that Robert Morris was one of 
Washington’s few friends, and that he pos- 
sessed the love and trust of Washington as 


He secured loans from France, from 


himself. 
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perhaps no other Revolutionary patriot ever 
did. 

If Morris could see the Treasury Building 
in the city of Washington today, and the 
Mint, and the Capitol, how proud he would 
feel that he, more than any other man, 
helped the struggling finances of our coun- 
try in its infancy. 


VARYING THE COUNTING 
DRILLS 

From a teacher of a third-year class comes 
a request for ways to vary the endless count- 
ing drills that are necessary in this year. 
Here are some we used when teaching this 
grade: 

Counting Game 

Let one pupil sit up front, facing the 
class. Another stands behind him and 
counts some things in the room. Suppose he 
counts the pictures. He then comes where 
the one sitting down can see him and says, 
“I counted something.” The other child 
asks, “How many are there?’ From the an- 
swer—''Seven’’—he guesses what the count- 
er has counted. As there are only a certain 
number of countable things in the room, the 
game moves quickly, and there is plenty of 
practice in practical counting. 


Steps 

One child sits up 
front and shuts his eyes. 
Another child walks 
around his chair, slow- 
ly, counting his steps. 
He stops, “‘wakes’’ the 
shut-eyed one, and asks, 
“How many steps did 
I take?” If the listener 
has been paying attention to each step he can 
always tell the answer. 





*“Caterpillar” 

Most of us played this game in our youth. 
There is a big circle of chairs, one for each 
one playing and one extra. The players 
must move around quickly, never leaving 
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the chair next to them vacant. We use the 
game to drill upon counting by twos, or 
threes, or whatever we are learning. Each 
player must continue the counting, as he 
moves to the next chair. 


MONTHLY VERSE FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE CHILDREN 
The first month of all the year, 
January now is here. 
All the fields are white with snow. 
Trees hang snowy branches low. 


7) 
4 


Now the air is cold and | 


still. es 
Boys are coasting on the aS 
hill. - 
Ice is on the pond. Just Lid 


see! 


Let’s go skating, you and th 
>? - See 


me! 


LEARNING TO USE BOOKS 


A teacher friend of ours, whose deaf 
graduates enter the public high schools and 
manage to keep up with their hearing class- 
mates, told us that when she inquired of 
the high school teachers what subject seemed 
to give the deaf boys and girls most diffi- 
culty, the answer was that using the various 
text books intelligently seemed most diffi- 
cult for these children. 

“So,” our friend told us, “I resolved to 
give my students extra practice in this work 
even if I had to neglect some of the regular 
studies to find the time.” 

Some of the terms which she advises all 
teachers of advanced pupils to drill upon 
are: 

Frontispiece 
Title Page 
Name of the Book 
Name of the Author 
Publishers 
Table of Contents 
Index 
Pronouncing Index 
Chapters 
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Introduction 

Illustrations 

Summaries 

Glossaries 

She also suggests that, though plenty of 

lip reading drills on finding the pages in 
books as they are called for by the teacher 
is given in the intermediate department, 
quick work of this sort should also be sand- 
wiched in, now and then, between other 
lessons, in the advanced department, as the 
high school teachers cannot be expected to 
hold back all the students until the deaf 
pupils fumble through text books for the 
page she announces. Only thorough familiar- 
ity with all the parts of the book will make 
the deaf boys and girls able to obey her 
quickly. 


SAY AND DO RHYME FOR 
PRIMARY CHILDREN 
We can walk on our heels. 
We can walk on our toes, 
And forward, and_ back- 
ward, 
And stand in two rows. 


We can walk very fast, 
And we all can be slow. 
We can stand in a circle, 





And in a long row. 


CONCERNING WORDS 

We have two kinds of teachers’ meetings 
at our school, and no doubt you do at 
yours—the formal kind, when every little 
teacher is as good and quiet as in church, 
and the informal kind, when we all try to 
talk at once and say what we think. The 
informal meetings are usually held at re- 
cess, in those few blissful moments of rest 
while the children are outdoors, and while 
we help ourselves to the crackers or choco- 
late that the teacher we visit has in her 
closet. 

Today we had a hasty but enjoyable meet- 
ing of the latter variety, and a good argu- 
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ment was had by all. It 
started when our school 
cynic wandered in read- 
ing aloud a news item 
from the alumni page of 
our school paper: 


“Mrs. M. Jones, yclept Mary Smith, voy- 
aged to Europe last summer, whence she rfe- 
turned last month, after reveling in. the 
beauteous scenes and interesting panoramas 


of Ye Olde World.” 


“Will you tell me,” the cynic inquired, 
“how you language teachers manage to cram 
all this flowery language into your pupils’ 
heads, so they hang on to it years after they 
have graduated? I can’t make their history 
stick that way.” 

“Good heavens!” the teacher of language 
exclaimed, “we don’t teach those ornate 
words to them! They pick up that sort of 
thing themselves. You know how deaf chil- 
dren love big words.” 

“Well, then, why not use a brake on the 
tendency while the pupils are still of a young 
and tender age?” the cynic drawled. 

“Yes! Why don’t you limit their vocab- 
ularies?” an earnest young soul who teaches 
a primary class demanded. “I think it’s ter- 
rible to have such English printed in our 
school paper.” 

“Don’t take it so hard, dearie. Everybody 
who can read will know it’s on the alumni 
page,” the faculty optimist said soothingly. 

“The trouble is, whenever in their reading 
the children in upper grades discover a queer 
unusual word, they immediately take it to 
their hearts,”’ the language teacher explained. 
“Even if it’s a more pretentious term for a 
word which they already know, they discard 
the simple word for the 
high - sounding one. 
Many a time their teach- 
ers aren’t even present. 
Some of this strange 
language they get from 
the books and maga- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HE adage “As the twig is bent the 
| tree inclines” often finds unfortunate 
illustration among deaf children. 
Their precious years from birth to six having 
been filled with thwarting, their efforts at 
comprehension and _ expression hawing 
proved fruitless, they arrive at school age 
sometimes apathetic, sometimes filled with 
the spirit of opposition and wilfulness, 
sometimes tempestuously rebellious. And 
rarely, indeed, can such loss be compensated. 
So it is heartening to learn of cases where 
the “bending of the twig” has been in the 
right direction. 

For years the Sarah Fuller Home has been 
reaching tiny deaf children in and about 
Boston, and providing skilled guidance to 
their parents. The schools into which these 
children have gone bear witness to the value 
of the work; the parents have found light in 
a very dark situation. The content of the 
following account will be familiar to some 
readers, new to many, and inspiring to all 
who love little children. It offers a practical 
solution for a very serious problem. 


Carrying On 
“Come Let Us Live With Our Children” 

The Sarah Fuller Home for Young Deaf 
Children was established in West Medford 
about forty-two years ago, by a number of 
people who became interested in this work 
through the efforts of Mrs. Louise Brooks, 
who had a daughter deafened by scarlet 
fever. 

In her search for oral instruction for her 
child, she discovered there was no place 
where the very young deaf child could be 
thus taught. She realized the importance of 
those early years, so fruitful in the develop- 


ment of the hearing child, and felt they 
should be salvaged for the deaf baby. 

On the Brooks’ estate there was a house 
used for the family laundry. This she de- 
cided to use for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Home for the pre-school deaf child. 
This little Home in the Brooks’ laundry was 
sparsely furnished, and the food plain, but 
the children gathered there were very happy 
under the kindly guidance of Miss Lila 
Clark, Principal of the School, Matron of the 
Home. The Home was named for Miss 
Sarah Fuller, Principal of Horace Mann 
Day School for the Deaf, Boston, who was 
much interested in it, and gave many valu- 
able suggestions in regard to the develop- 
ment of the project. 

It was pioneer work and uphill, for at that 
time it was thought among many educators 
that a deaf child, being handicapped, should 
not be sent to school till he was eight years 
old. But the mothers who sent their deaf 
babes to the Sarah Fuller Home did not feel 
that way, and the school prospered. People 
who were interested showed it in substantial 
gifts, so it became possible to buy a small 
farm adequate in every way for needs of 
young children. 

The object of the school was to help the 
little deaf child through those pre-school 
years; to prepare him for, but in no way 
to take the place of, the first year in school. 

At the time of the World War, expenses 
of the little home became so great that the 
Board decided to close it for a while. How- 
ever, the work of those pioneers for the de- 
velopment of the young deaf child did not 
die. A new and broader plan for carrying 
it on was suggested to the committee in 
charge of the Sarah Fuller Home affairs. 
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The father of a baby who became deaf- 
ened through a serious illness went to Miss 
Mabel Adams, Principal of Horace Mann 
Day School for the Deaf, Boston, in great 
distress, seeking help in his trouble. About 
the same time a committee of the Sarah Ful- 
ler Home visited Miss Adams, asking sug- 
gestions for the best use of the funds of the 
Sarah Fuller Home. She, thinking of the 
heartsick father who had sought her advice 
such a short time before, had a happy 
thought and suggested sending a teacher into 
such homes to show the parents what they 
could do to help their children, to encourage 
them with their problem and, through teach- 
ing the child in the home, train the mother 
to carry on the work, become the teacher of 
her own child. 

So new life was infused into the work of 
those old pioneers, who had established the 
Home for the development of the deaf 
babies so many years ago. 

The Board’s desire in this new venture 
was that “first aid’ as it were, should be 
given to the mother, that she might have an 
opportunity at first hand to see just how a 
little deaf child could be taught to use eyes 
for ears, and thus to become an understand- 
ing, well behaved member of the family. 

When asked if I would take up this work 
and develop it, I wondered if the busy 
mothers of deaf babies could find time to 
become “‘mother-teachers” as Mr. Wright 
calls them. Every time I think of what these 
earnest, faithful mothers have done and are 
doing, I am thrilled as never before in my 
experience of many years as a teacher of 
the young deaf child. 

Our work started in December, 1927, 
with four pupils, one of whom was the son 
of the father who appealed to Miss Adams. 
His home was visited first. The mother was 
not there, but the grandmother received me 
cordially in softly spoken broken English. 
Eugene, the child, a handsome little fellow, 
was charmed with the pretty things I 
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produced from my bag. I had a delightful 
Visit. 

With so few children to start with, I ar- 
ranged to go to this home three times a week, 
the mother giving the lesson planned for the 
child, the day I was not present. 

Eugene was not always so tranquil as on 
this first visit. There were days when he 
was not interested, or was tired. I would 
find he had been up late the night before. 
This gave a chance to advise the mother, 
who was always grateful and tried to: carry 
out suggestions—not so easy where one was 
living in a large family including uncles 
and grandparents. 

In another home a little girl was the 
afflicted one, a very nervous child who would 
have nothing to do with me, and for months 
I worked entirely through the mother, whose 
earnest and untiring efforts never faltered, 
who followed all instructions faithfully. 

There was an older deaf child in this 
family. The mother never tired in her ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the Sarah Fuller 
Home Board for the timely aid to her, in 
her problem. She often said she might have 
helped the older child had she known how, 
and as it was she used her knowledge to 
help him in his school work. 

So I cannot say enough in praise of my 
mothers, and I must add fathers, for it was 
not long before they were giving lessons too. 
In one home, where the father was usually 
present when the lesson was in progress, I 
thanked him for his cooperation. To which 
he replied, “I have got to help him, he is 
mine.” In this home both parents suggested 
materials they could provide after seeing 
those we used. 

Near the end of that first six months, the 
name of a baby eighteen months old was 
sent to us. As our group of homes then 
numbered ten, the Board suggested a visit 
to the mother once a month, giving her 
some helpful suggestions. There was an 
older child in this family, deaf, so the 
mother was very appreciative of all the help 
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she could get. Not long ago she told me 
that she wondered at the time just how much 
a baby eighteen months could learn to read 
the lips, but that her baby had done so and 
that now, at three and a half years, the child 
sometimes understood the things that were 
said to the older boy, before he did. Last 
week she ran out to meet her father, calling, 
“My papa, my papa.” Truly there is joy in 
that family. 

Each year the work has grown, and each 
year has shown no less faithful, earnest 
mothers. Two teachers have been added to 
our staff. Our work thus far has been in 
Boston and its suburbs. There are homes 
that need our help at too great a distance for 
us to reach them at the present time. 

One phase of our work with the mothers 
is to supply them with helpful literature. 
This would have been difficult had it not 
been for that so generously supplied by the 
Volta Bureau. These reprints have been 
read and re-read by the parents, and they 
ask for more. 

Mr. John Dutton Wright of the Wright 
Oral School, New York City, kindly allowed 
me to take his Correspondence Course for 
Mothers. I followed it with two of that 
first group of children, making reports to his 
school as requested, and carrying on the 
work in every respect as a mother would. It 
would not have been possible to use his 
work with all of my eleven children, for by 
June I was instructing that number of chil- 
dren with their mothers. However, his work 
was very helpful and any mother of a young 
deaf baby would find it a valuable course to 
follow. 

As teachers of the pre-school deaf child, 
we send a plea to all mothers who have deaf 
babies, to save those early years by teaching 
the child in the home, that he may be as 
normal as his hearing brother. 

—Dora I. Gay. 


* % 3% * 


Next month a view of this work from an- 
other angle will be presented. 
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From the pen of Dr. Yale comes another 
of the true stories from the lives of “her 
children,” which not only warm our hearts 
but help us understand the vision that un- 
derlay the great work of this great educator. 


Offering Her Best To The Lord 

Among the children in a primary class was 
a little girl of rather unprepossessing appear- 
ance, and of defective eyesight which necessi- 
tated wearing of clumsy spectacles that made 
her little face even more grotesque than it 
otherwise would have been. She was, none 
the less, a very bright little child. Possessing 
a small amount of hearing and more fluent 
speech than many in her class, she was ac- 
customed to being commended for her ef- 
forts at careful enunciation. 

One day her class was given for work in 
speech, one of the old nursery rhymes, “Lit- 
tle Jack Horner.” Our little Mary with great 
care recited it very creditably, so that when 
the Principal visited the room that after- 
noon, Mary was allowed to recite the rhyme 
for her. She was naturally praised for her 
careful rendering of the words. 

That night at bed-time, the Supervisor 
came hurrying down to the room of the 
teacher in charge, asking in great distress, 
“What shall I do? Little Mary is on her 
knees beside her bed saying, ‘Little Jack 
Horner.’ What a dreadful thing! She is 
saying it as if she thought it was a prayer.” 

Fortunately the teacher in charge under- 
stood, and said quickly, ‘‘That is lovely. In 
school today she was highly approved be- 
cause she said that rhyme so well. She is now 
trying to show the good Lord how well she 
can say it to Him. Don’t show her in any 
way that you disapprove. She is showing Him 
her latest acquisition. She is sure He will be 
pleased, and I think He will, too.” 

It would surely have been very confusing 
to the little child, if she had been told that 
this act of hers was wrong. The child’s point 
of view often makes clear what would 
otherwise be confusing. 

—CAROLINE A. YALE. 
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The Government Offers a Service 


SIGNIFICANT development in the 
field of education for the deaf be- 
comes possible through an action 

taken by the Division of Education in the In- 
terior by which teachers of the deaf are to be 
included in the nation-wide survey of teach- 
ers;—their training, experience, economic 
position and certain essential facts as to their 
assignments as teachers. The survey was as- 
sured when Congress made a special appro- 
priation of $200,000.00 to finance the or- 
ganization and carry out its plans. Dr. E. S. 
Evenden, of Columbia University, has as- 
sociated with him a score or more of the 
foremost leaders in educational theory and 
practice and is forming another advisory 
group, specialists in the several fields of edu- 
cation, to interpret the purpose which actu- 
ated the movement and to digest the material 
collected. It is the first survey organized on 
so large a scale in which teachers of all types 
of children have been included. 

The forms, which are to be distributed 
about January first, call for much valuable 
information from all teachers, regardless of 
their particular field of endeavor. Every 
teacher should respond to the government's 
request for complete information on these 
points. With full and correct information 
from all who return forms the survey di- 
rectors will be able to present, in a graphic 
manner, the reiative license requirements ; 
relative incomes; relative teaching load; rel- 
ative supply and demand for all groups of 
teachers, primary, grammar grade, junior and 
senior high school, and the teachers of 
special groups. 

Following upon the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection and the 
interest in handicapped children, it is of 
utmost importance that those engaged in the 
instruction of atypical children should give 
the fullest co-operation to the Division of 
Education and see to it that every teacher of 


the deaf, the blind, of cardiac and tubercular 
children, shall prepare and submit the forms, 
complete in every particular. It will be 
through such accumulated data that practical 
constructive programs will be worked out to 
accomplish those essential improvements 
recommended by the White House Confer- 
ence. Incompleted forms, or neglect or tar- 
diness in returning forms completed, will 
result in badly skewed graphs, or unrepre- 
sentative totals for comparison. 

The best information available at this time 
indicates that teachers in day school for the 
deaf (and teachers of other exceptional 
types, in day schools) will receive forms 
through the administrative offices of city sys- 
tems in which they are employed. Teachers 
in resident schools will receive forms through 
the State Departments of Public Instruction 
and the administrative heads of the respec- 
tive institutions. Regardless of whether a 
day school teacher or an institutional in- 
structor, every teacher of deaf children should 
feel it a duty and a privilege to present the 
clearest information possible to a group so 
entirely open-minded as the Survey Commis- 
sion, and should feel individual responsibil- 
ity for making this survey representative of 
every section, every condition, every group. 
To undertake such a survey for the teachers 
of the deaf alone would require an outlay 
of not less than $12,000.00. Progress in 
realizing the objectives set up by the White 
House Conference and by the National Re- 
search Council will be set forward many 
months if adequate returns are made in this 
survey. 





Compulsory Education of Blind and 
Deaf Children, Virginia 


The Virginia Legislature at its 1930 ses- 
sion passed measures making compulsory the 
education of all deaf and blind children of 
the State-—The World’s Children. 
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Association Items 


Publicity and Enlistment 


E most interesting development in 
the work of Enlistment and Publicity 
is the appointment of Mrs. Wilfrid 

Rouleau (formerly Miss Corinne Rocheleau) 
to membership on the committee. Mrs. 
Rouleau will employ her rich experience and 


association in forming closer contacts with 


1] 








denominational schools in the United States 
and Canada. Original work in exploring 
the field of the blind-deaf, in collaboration 
with Miss Rebecca Mack, and her presenta- 
tion of facts derived from a five-year study 
of the field served to introduce Mrs. Rouleau 
to a large group of Association members at 
Milwaukee. The enthusiasm she brings to 
her task gives strong hope of results. 

















| | a 
School and Association +5 School and | Association | 7) 
Superintendent Representat.ve os | Superintendent Representative oe 
EE | 8 
| oe oe 
| i 
Alabama Institution, Miss Skehan 100 New Jersey School | None | ? 
D. A. McNeill A. E. Pope 
Arizona State School Miss Bensing 33.3 New Mexico School | Mrs. Harrington 9 
R. F. Nilson W. O. Connor | 
Aasootns, Ig for Deaf} Miss Hinkson 12 | N. Y. Institution None | 2 
Mrs. Riggs B. Gardner | 
California Schoel for Deaf | Mrs. Ingle 12 Lexington Ave. School | Miss Lutz } 100 
. Stevenson Harris Taylor | | 
Cobseade School for D & B| Miss Smith | 10 | Central N. Y. Inst. Miss Berkeley 100 
T. S. McAloney | O. A. Betts 
American School or Deaf | None 15 } Nea MY, | Miss Savage } 53 
F. /heeler | C. Rider | 
Mystic Oral School Mrs. Tucker 6 | ckenas School | Miss Andrews | 82 
W Tucker T. C. Forrester | 
Columbia Institution None ? | N. C. State School | Miss Moore 10 
Dr. Percival Hall E. M. Goodwin } 
Florida State School Mr. Williams 100 N. D. State School | Miss Harwood 23 
A. L. Brown B. W. Driggs | 
Georgia School for Deaf | Miss Alcorn 17 Ohio State School | Miss Marsh ? 
>. Harris | E. R. Abernathy, acting | 
Idaho State School Miss Spicer 100 | Oklahoma School | None ? 
C. J. Settles J. W. Blattner | 
Illinois School for Deaf Miss Riggs 100 | Oregon State School None 9 
D. T. Cloud J. L. Steed 
Indiana State School Mr. Pittenger 8 Pennsylvania Inst.* Miss Lamb 33 
O. M. Pittenger | E. A. Gruver 
Iowa School for Deaf None 14 Western Penna. School Supt. Manning | 92 
O. L. McIntire A. C. Manning | 
Kentucky School for Deaf | Miss Doneghy 9 Penna. ,State Oral School | Miss VanDusen | 27 
M. J. Lee | Miss K. VanDusen 
Kansas School for Deaf Miss Davis ? | Penna. Home, etc. Miss McClelland | 71 
Menzemer } Miss G. McClelland 
Louisiana School for Deaf | F. C. Numbers 16 | Rhode Island School Miss Welsh 100 
G. C. Huckaby Mrs. A. C. Hurd 
Maine School for Deaf Miss Harris 54 | S. C. State School Miss Miller 40 
Miss E. R. Taylor | W. L. Walker 
Maryland State School Miss Cason 26 | S. D. State School Supt. Tillinghast 16 
Ignatius Bjorlee E. S. Tillinghast 
Clarke School Miss Morris 100 | Tennessee School Miss Proctor 23 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard ; . H. T. Poore 
Beverly School Miss Griffin 55 | Texas School for Deaf Miss Hudson | 26 
Miss Nettie McDaniel T. M. Scott | 
Michigan School None 13 |} Utah School D & B Supt. Driggs 13 
I Gilbert : F. M. Driggs | 
Minnesota School Miss Quinn 35 | The Austine Institution Mrs. Burbank | 50 
V. O. Skyberg | Mrs. Edith Butbank 
Mississippi School Miss Palmer 100 | Va. S. D. & B. Miss Dixon | 83 
5 a | H. M. McManaway | 
Missouri School Supt. Day 16 | Wotieges. State Miss McKinley | 7 
Day . Lloy } 
Mentens State School W. E. Taylor 75 | West Virginia School Miss Golds- 
Howard Griffin | Parley DeBerry borough 41 
Nebraska School H. L. Welty | 26 Wisconsin Schooi Miss Lowe 35 
F. W. Booth T. E. Bray | 
| 
*It should be said that this institution has subscribed for thirty-five copies of the Volta Review for many 


These are not included in thes percentage. 


years. 
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Because of restricted space it has been 
deemed wise not to report on the Day 
School organization in this issue. Some di- 
visions have not yet sent in their reports. 
Another month should enable every section 
to give a representative accounting. 

The present status of residential school 
membership is shown in the table above; as, 
corrected to December 31. This will doubt- 
less change greatly within the next few 
weeks. By way of explanation it should be 
noted that the word “None” appearing in 
column two indicates that this institution 
has not designated an individual to repre- 
sent the Association within its territory. An 
interrogation point indicates that no recent 
report has been received, and an incom- 
plete report is deemed fairer than an in- 
correct one. 

As a result of the special effort of local 
representatives a splendid showing can be 
made at this time, and with complete returns 
in hand an even fuller teacher membership 
will be indicated in the February issue. We 
are sure of the eight institutions listed in 
the 100 per cent column. It is likely that 
with corrected information there will be two 
or three others in this class. 

It is not possible to commend too strongly 
the efforts which have been made this 
month. Small schools have improved their 
percentages more rapidly with each new 
member. But the cumulative interest which 
may be developed in large schools has been 
employed effectively to enroll the full 
strength of faculties in some of the largest 
of the institutions. There are conclusive evi- 
dences of the continued influence of this 
group enthusiasm in the office which will be 
indicated in the February ratings. It is 
hoped that sufficiently representative figures 
will be available for a tabulated report of 
the Day Schools at the same time. 


Registration 


Requests for application forms continue 
to come in to the office at The Volta 
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Bureau. Another ‘‘first application’’ was 
received from Miss Marjorie Casey, of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, School—the initial 
request from Canada. There is another 
“first application” in which to feel pride, 
the first application of a superintendent. The 
first application from abroad comes from 
Miss Tyra Westling, Pasay, P. I. The 
best evidence of a growing professional con- 
sciousness is to have teachers and super- 
visors voluntarily asking to be measured by 
well-established standards clearly under- 
stood; asking to be judged by an impartial 
scale and then given recognition as their 
preparation and experience require. 


Many teachers are under the erroneous 
impression that it is mecessary to collect 
records of work before sending in com- 
pleted forms. Such is not the case. Certifi- 
cates which teachers have should be kept. 
It is essential that attested transcripts be filed 
with the applications. These can be secured 
in more appropriate form from the institu- 
tions which granted them. Every form is 
sent out as the result of a personal request 
for a form. Each one should be filled in as 
completely as possible and returned at once. 
If errors are made or additional information 
is required, it will be asked of the applicant. 


It would be difficult to overstate for the 
department of registration its appreciation of 
service which is being rendered by colleges, 
universities, normal schools, and especially 
by individual instructors contributing to the 
training of applicants. In some cases the 
records have not been easy to locate; some 
are transterred trom institutions which have 
closed their doors or been absorbed by oth- 
ers; special classes are even more difficult to 
trace. But patient and persistent effort has 
cleared up practically every case. None 
have been given up as hopeless. The lack 
of a signed certificate for class work done 
need deter no one from making application 
ot forwarding the application in hand. 
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By HarritT ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


T IS with something 
] like despair that a 

reviewer attempts 
to give in a few words 
an adequate description 
of David Fairchild’s 
latest book, Exploring 
for Plants. An intimate 
account of a series of expeditions that went 
almost twice around the world, the volume 
pours forth in a kind of orderly profusion, 
a vast amount of scientific knowledge. His- 
tory, geography, botany, agriculture, the 
food and domestic habits of far peoples, to 
mention only a few of the subjects touched 
upon—are all mixed together with the al- 
ways absorbing details of travel in wild 





places. 

As head of the Office of Foreign Plant 
Introduction of the United States Depart- 
_ment of Agriculture, Dr. Fairchild has, for 
more than thirty years, roamed the world in 
search of plants that may be profitably in- 
troduced into the United States. Upon this 
last journey, Mrs. Fairchild, the daughter 
of Alexander Graham Bell, accompanied her 
husband, sharing the excitements and hard- 
ships of primitive travel and sharing also 
in the arduous note-keeping and preparation 
of specimens which have resulted in a 
fascinating and varied book. 

The narrative sweeps us from Miami, 
where the expedition was conceived, to 
Panama, where Dr. Fairchild first had defi- 
nite news of it; thence to Sweden, where 
Mr. Armour was transforming the Utowana 
from a freight boat into a collector's sea- 
going laboratory. While the yacht was be- 
ing metamorphosed, Dr. Fairchild prepared 
for his travels by weeks of study in Eng- 
land’s great garden and arboretum at Kew, 


EXPLORING FOR PLANTS 
By David Fairchild 


From notes of the Allison Vincent Ar- 

mour Expeditions for the United States 

Department of Agriculture, 1925, 1926, 

and 1927. With one hundred ninety half- 

tone illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author. 


The Macmillan Company 


and journeys to all the 
great botanical institu- 
tions of the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and 
France. After these 
preliminaries, Dr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild and 
their son, Graham, mo- 
tored through Algeria and Morocco, botan- 
izing all the way, to Casablanca, where they 
met the Utowana and started on their cruise 
among the Canaries and the Balearic Islands. 
The following year the scene shifts to 
Ceylon and Java and Sumatra, and there are 





SOME OF THE HOSTS OF VEGETABLES OUT 
OF WHICH THE ou MAKE THEIR 
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absorbing chapters on the intense agricul- 
tural life of these islands. Then, on the 
west coast of Africa, the Utowana again be- 
comes the base from which collecting trips 
are made into the interior of French Guiana, 
Liberia, the Gold Coast and the Cameroon. 





THE AFRICAN BON VIVANT IS 

MORE THAN PLEASED TO HAVE HIS 

WINE SERVED IN A CUP MADE FROM 
A GIANT CALABASH. 


In his preface, Dr. Fairchild laments that 
he has “attempted the impossible” in trying 
to interest the layman in adventures which 
do not constitute hair-breadth escapes. Yet 
the difficulties of the expedition afford no 
inconsiderable interest, whether they consist 
in braving the Riff outbreak and the Zone 
d’Insecurité in Morocco, journeying through 
a dense rain a forest in a penal settlement off 
the coast of Java, escorted by Dyak head 
hunters, hacking a path with a klawong 
through a tropical jungle, “where you may 
have two hundred species of trees to a single 
acre, a bewildering arboretum, with nothing 
labeled, and with the flowers a hundred feet 
above your head where the monkeys are 
playing,” or driving a car along the Oued 
Korifla, in Morocco, om a narrow road that 
rose high out of the ravine and dipped with 
such sharp curves that the car had to back 
in order :to turn them, and which was 
thronged with loaded mules and donkeys 
and Arab horsemen in full regalia of gold- 
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embroidered saddles, going to the feast of 
Ramadan. 


The excitement of collecting forms the 
main theme of the volume, of course, but 
the very names of the gardens visited breathe 
romance: the Orchards of Khat, the Garden 
of the Oudaias, the Oasis of Fayoum, the 
Palmiera of Marrakeesh. And in Java we 
meet such mystery scented combinations as 
Kot Dah, Pang Mop, Simpangtigaa, and 
Koete Tjane, all on a single journey. 

We visit the terraced mountain slopes of 
Teneriffe, which represent the most valuable 





THE FAMOUS SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
OF BANDJA NEGARA, IN CENTRAL 
JAVA. IT IS BUILT ENTIRELY OF 
BAMBOO EXCEPT FOR THE FOUR 
LARGE CORNER POSTS. 


agricultural land in the world; and Grand 
Canary, that ‘cloud drenched, rainless, vol- 
canic island,” where night-blooming cereus 
and frangipanni grow without a drop of 
rain in two years, where dwarf corn grows 
in gray ashes, and grape vines flourish in 
excavations on the side of an almost ex- 
tinct volcano, their only moisture coming 
from the clouds. 


As an example of how little political 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection 


By LAuRA STOVEL 


N THE evening of November 19 
€ the White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection con- 
vened at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman 
of the conference, presiding. President 
Hoover made the opening address, the main 
feature of the evening’s program. Besides 
the three thousand delegates and guests who 
were invited to the conference, several mil- 
lion persons listened in, as a nation-wide 
hook-up carried the message to all parts of 
the country. 

Readers of the AUDITORY OUTLOOK and 
the VOLTA REVIEW are interested principally 
in learning what was said and done, at this 
great gathering, for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing children. Those who heard the 
President's address gasped when they heard 
it announced that only 300,000 children in 
this country have impaired hearing. The 
statement made by President Hoover calls 
for an explanation. 

Dr. Charles Scott Berry, chairman of the 
Committee on Special Classes, reported that 
342,000 children in the United States have 
hearing impairment to such an extent that 
lip reading lessons are necessary. It was 
this figure which was accepted and given in 
round numbers (dropping the 42,000) as 
the number of cases of impaired hearing, 
whereas the total number probably reaches 
3,000,000, or even more. Of the three mil- 
lion, many cases can be cleared up or 
checked, so that lip reading may never be- 
come necessary. The report covered special 
classes for school children but did not touch 
on children in the home, whereas the Presi- 
dent said: “Of our 45,000,000 children (the 


total number), 300,000 are hard of hear- 
ing”; thus making the error doubly wrong. 

The figure which was reported by Dr. 
Berry's committee was based on surveys 
made in some of the more progressive city 
schools. It was an estimate only. 


Miss Timberlake, in reporting before one } 


section of the conference, stated the facts in 
the case and made clear any misunderstand- 
ing which might have arisen, but unfortu- 
nately her report was not given before a na- 
tion-wide audience. 

In spite of the misstatement made in the 
broadcast, if lip reading instruction for 
even 342,000 children should be inaugu- 
rated immediately, the Federation would 
feel like declaring a holiday. It is to be 
hoped that because of the White House 
Conference some such happy issue may re- 
sult. 

Whatever controversies may arise from 
figures given out at the Conference, one 
thing becomes apparent—the pressing need 
for more adequate surveys. Let the Federa- 
tiort accept the challenge and double its 
energies in pushing its program of work for 
children, first securing accurate estimates of 
facts as they exist. 

Dr. William J. Ellis, in speaking for his 
Committee on the Physically and the Men- 
tally Handicapped, sounded the keynote by 
stating “that the handicapped child is no 
longer a liability but a potential social asset, 
that public opinion needs to be educated to 
this new attitude; that wherever possible, 
it is best to enlarge the scope of existing 
facilities so that the handicapped child 
marches side by side with the normal child, 
with special facilities developed only when 
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he cannot for his own good fit into the 
general pattern.” 

This same committee set forth a bill of 
rights for the handicapped child, as follows: 


Our Debt to Handicapped Children 

Civilization will march forward not only 
on the feet of healthy children, but beside 
them, shoulder to shoulder, must go those 
others—those children we have called ‘‘han- 
dicapped’’—the lame ones, the blind, the 
deaf, and those sick in body and mind. All 
those children are ready to be enlisted in 
this moving army, ready to make their con- 
tribution to human progress; to bring what 
they have of intelligence, of capacity, of 
spiritual beauty. American civilization can- 
not spare them. 

The handicapped child has a right 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skill 
can give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to his han- 
dicap that he can be economically indepen- 
dent and have the chance for the fullest life 
of which he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated by 
those who understand the nature of the 
burden he has to bear and who consider it 
a privilege to help him bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not 
set him apart, which looks to him, not with 
scorn or pity or ridicule—but which wel- 
comes him, exactly as it welcomes every 
child, which offers him identical privileges 
and identical responsibilities. 

5. To a life on which his handicap casts 
no shadow, but which is full, day by day, 
with those things which make it worth 
while, with comradeship, love, work, play, 
laughter and tears—a life in which these 
things bring continually increasing growth, 
richness, release of energies, joy in achieve- 
ment. 


Our Debt to All Children 
Aside from these features of the con- 
ference in which the Federation and the 
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Association are especially interested, other 
important points brought out were: 

1. Every prospective mother should have 
suitable information, medical supervision 
during the prenatal period, competent care 
at confinement. Every mother should have 
post-natal medical supervision for herself 
and child. 

2. Every child should receive periodical 
health examinations before and during the 
school period including adolescence, by the 
family physician, or the school or other pub- 
lic physician, and such examination by spe- 
cialists and such hospital care as its special 
needs may require. 


3. Every child should have regular dental 
examination and care. 


4. Every child should have instruction in 
the schools in health and in safety from 
accidents, and every teacher should be 
trained in health programs. 

5. Every child should be protected from 
communicable diseases to which he might 
be exposed at home, in school or at play, 
and protected from impure milk and food. 

6. Every child should have proper sleep- 
ing rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play, 
and parents should receive expert informa- 
tion as to the needs of children of various 
ages as to these questions. 

7. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. For younger children, 
kindergartens and nursery schools should be 
provided to supplement home care. 

8. The school should be so organized as 
to discover and develop the special abilities 
of each child; and should assist in voca- 
tional guidance, for children, like men, suc- 
ceed by the use of their strongest qualities 
and special interests. 

9. Every child should have some form of 
religious, moral, and character training. 

10. Every child has a right to a place to 
play with adequate facilities therefor. 

11. With the expanding domain of the 
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community's responsibilities for children, 
there should be proper provision for and 
supervision of recreation and entertainment. 

12. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, either phy- 
sical or mental, that limits education, that 
deprives children of the right of comrade- 
ship, of joy and play. 

13. Every child who is blind, deaf, crip- 
pled or otherwise physically handicapped 
should be given expert study and corrective 
treatment where there is the possibility of 
relief, and appropriate development or train- 
ing. Children with subnormal or abnormal 
mental conditions should receive adequate 
study, protection, training and care. 

14. Every waif and orphan in need must 
be supported. 

15. Every child is entitled to the feeling 
that he has a home. 

16. Children who habitually fail to meet 
normal standards of human behavior should 
be provided special care under the guidance 
of the school, the community health or wel- 
fare center or other agency for continued 
supervision or, if necessary, control. 

17. Where the child does not have these 
services, due to inadequate income of the 
family, then such services must be provided 
to him by the community. 

18. The rural child should have as satis- 
factory schooling, health protection and wel- 
fare facilities as the city child. 

19. In order that these minimum protec- 
tions of the health and welfare of children 
may be everywhere available, there should be 
a district, county or community organization 
for health education and welfare, with full- 
time officials, co-ordinating with a state-wide 
program which will be responsive to a na- 
tion-wide service of general information, 
statistics and scientific research. This should 
include: 


(a) Trained full time public health offi- 
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cials with public health nurses, sanitary in- 
spection and laboratory workers. 


(b) Available hospital beds. 


(c) Full-time public welfare services for 
the relief and aid of children in special need 
from poverty or misfortune, for the pro- 
tection of children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation or moral hazard. 


(d) The development of voluntary or- 
ganization of children for purposes of in- 
struction, health and recreation, through pri- 
vate effort and benefaction. When possible, 
existing agencies should be co-ordinated. 


The report of this great body of educa- 
tional leaders further stated: ‘‘It is the pur- 
pose of this conference to establish the 
standards by which the efficiency of such ser- 
vices may be tested in the community and 
to develop the creation of such scrvices, 
These standards are defined in many _par- 
ticulars in the reports of the committee of 
the conference. The conference recommends 
that the Continuing Committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President from the Confer- 
ence shall study points upon which agree- 
ment has not been reached, shall develop 
further standards, shall encourage the es- 
tablishment of services for children, and re- 
port to the members of the Conference 
through the President.” 

Probably every person who attended the 
Conference returned to his home with a 
feeling that American life would become 
richer and better as a result of the careful 
planning and the conscientious time and 
thought devoted to these great problems of 
child welfare. In every person's ears still 
rang the President's challenge: ‘‘It is not 
the delinquent child that is at the bar of 
judgment, but society itself.” In every per- 
son’s heart was a greater love, if possible, 
for children, for as President Hoover said, 
“They are the most wholesome part of the 
race, the sweetest, for they are fresher from 
the hands of God.” 








We must not leave one handicapped child uncared for. 





—Herbert Hoover. 
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The Romance of Plant Collecting 
(Continued from page 33) 


boundaries have counted in the exchange 
between civilized peoples of seeds and 
plants, we see a Frenchman in Rabat grow- 
ing “Yuma” cotton, which was first pro- 
duced in Arizona through the selecting and 
breeding of cotton from North African 
seeds. In Ceylon are still growing the 
original rubber trees which were sent there 
from Brazil in 1876, and for the first time 
grown under cultivation. A sturdy fig tree 
in the Gold Coast is shown on the same 
page with its offspring which is rooted in 
South Florida. The history of the distribu- 
tion and domestication of alfalfa involves a 
vast deal of the history of civilization. It 
is the great dry land forage crop of the 
world, and extends from Russia to Pata- 
gonia. Yet not a single species is native to 
the Western Hemisphere, and most of those 
now growing in the United States have been 
introduced since 1898. 


After the excitement of plant hunting 
comes the more enduring delight of plant 
introduction. ‘This had been a cruise after 
states the author on the last 


living plants,’ 
page of the volume, “and its end was just a 
beginning. As I stood on the deck bidding 
my friends adieu, I was not looking back, 
for already a flood of anticipation was 
From that time 
to this the romance of the expedition has 
been steadily growing up, for there are 
Mangosteen trees in the orchard at Tela, 
Honduras; coconut and African oil palms in 
Panama and Cuba; rock-cover plants in the 
patk of Seattle; poplars on the black prai- 
ties of the Dakotas; Moroccan apricots in 
the orchard regions of California; forage 


streaming over me. 


shrubs in the mountains of Arizona; shade 
trees, timber bamboos, sand dune shrubs, 
fragrant flowering vines and beautiful strand 
trees and palms on the coast of Florida—all 
of them pulling at my heart strings, for one 

















































The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third . .. TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


new Silver 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Eoirh M. Buetr, Exiza 
McSuerry Wopprop, aNd Co in S. BUELL 


The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 


Price per copy, $1.00; 85c per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 
By Lula May Bruce and Ruth Paxson 


Simple, Systematic, Successful lessons for 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children 


Order from Ruth Paxson 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Price per copy $2.10 
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cannot forget where one gathered the hang 
ful of seeds from which so much hs 
grown.” 





The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 25) 


zines they read at home. So it’s foolish 
talk about limiting their vocabularies.” 

“Besides,” somebody else broke in, “ 
surely can’t refuse to tell them what a ney 
word means, when they ask us. We can} 
interfere with the pupils’ mental develop 
ment!” 

“No,” our M. A. remarked thoughtfully 
“but I think we all, even in the intermedia 
department, should teach the children th 
some words are bookish, poetic, figurative— 
at least they are not for ordinary converse 
tion or letters. First, we can give the pupib 
a good plain vocabulary—the plainer anf 
simpler the better. Then, when new ut 
usual words come up in the reading, we cat 
explain that these words are book words— 
not for ordinary use. The ambition of dea 
young people is to be as much like hearing 
people as possible. Well, why not tell themg 
when they come out with these queer & 
pressions, that hearing people don’t talk 
that way?” 

“You mean, teach them there is a differ 
ence between spoken words and_ book 
words,” the earnest young soul said eagerly. 
We all nodded—all but the language 
teacher. 

“All right, come up to the advance 
grades and try it,” she laughed. “Try giving 
these handicapped deaf children, groping 
with idioms and infinitives and subjunctives 
one more thing to struggle with, and se 
what mixed language you get!” 

“Well, at that,” the cynic murmured, 
“mixed English couldn’t have in it anything 
worse than ‘yclept’.”’ 

Only the children, coming in, saved tg 
cynic from having a black board erase 
thrown at her head. 
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Mary McCowen As I Knew Her 
(Continued from page 21) 

the peculiar circumstances, I, as president, 
had to assume personal responsibility for a 
rather large share of the expenses of the 
meeting. Miss McCowen learned of this, 
and every year thereafter so long as I was 
president she sent me from one hundred to 
five hundred dollars to help pay the ex- 
penses of the summer program meetings. 
She said she ‘‘raised” this money, but I 
learned later that most of it came out of her 
own inadequate savings. 

Miss McCowen was a pioneer; the greater 
part of her life was spent on the educa- 
tional frontier. In 1881, while then a 
teacher in the Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
she began a series of tests to improve the 
latent or residual hearing of deaf children. 
She soon had a class of twenty children to 
test and experiment with. The following 
year the auricular department of the 
Nebraska School was established along lines 
originated by Miss McCowen. So far as we 
know, she was the first teacher in the United 
States systematically to work out auricular, 
aural or acoustic education for the deaf. In 
1883 she established her Home School for 
young deaf children. This was the first 
recorded school of this nature. In 1888 the 
Sarah Fuller Home was founded, a year 
later the Albany Home School, and in 1892 
the school for young children at Bala, 
Philadelphia. Miss McCowen was a strong 
advocate of public day schools for the deaf. 
The extension of day schools and of oral 
work were subjects to which her life was 
largely dedicated. Her work in every educa- 
tional field was fraught with good results. 
Her life was complete. 





MR. JOHN ADCOCK 

THE VoLTA REVIEW has just received notice of 
the death of Mr. John Adcock. Mr. Adcock 
had been Secretary and Superintendent of the Vic- 
torian Deaf and Dumb Institution of Melbourne, 
Australia, for twenty-seven years. His death oc- 
curred in June of this year. The good work that 
he accomplished for the deaf will keep his name 
fresh in the memory of these who knew him. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 
This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson, Concrete 


Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 


Only text-book in speech seotiog for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZ- 
ING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ombaaet e el.  s Senco dss acces cacteeaks $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively nang > color—Order from the 
Author 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall -term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 
Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie Scf:ool of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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> KERNELS © 


A man may not find what he is looki 
for, but he never finds anything unless hej 
looking for something. 











Edwin D. Slosson, 

et oe 
Standards are not always ideals. ’ 
W. W. Charters, 

x a 


Ideals grow through accomplishing a de 
sired end: then when viewing one’s accom 
plishment, ways of improving it occur to th 
mind, or it is rejected as undesirable. Ofter 
a vision of newer and better objectives ap 
pears to lure the worker to a new and greater 
effort. This creative work preserves the 
open mind. There is an element of expeth 
mentation which helps one to wait for dat 
Things are true because experience proves i 
rather than because someone said so. Iti 
impossible to over-estimate the value of this 
habit of reserving judgment. The creative 
worker is never cocksure of anything. Hes 
willing to await developments. 

Marietta Johnson. 
. a8 





Americans have many virtues of thet 
own, but the power of quick and independ 
ent moral judgment is not one of them. 
Albert Jay Nock. 
* 











* 


InpDIA. The religious question is the mait 
question in India. The people there cat 
more about their religion than about politi¢ 
or trade, and they are disappointed with w 
because religion counts for so little in out 
lives. 

I was surprised to find that at the end d 
the World War the prestige of the whit 
race was lower than at the start. I ha 
thought that the Indian troops would hav 
been impressed by the colossal dimensions of 
the effort we made, but I have found that 
the peoples of Asia were far more impressed 
by the low standard of spirituality. 

We are all actuated by that same Spiritual 
Power which is the driving force of thé 
world. We western peoples therefore woul 
be wise to show Asiatics that we are not if 
different to religion—that we, as they, lov 
the beautiful things of the spirit. . . . 

Sir Francis Younghusband. 
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There is a vast difference between know- 
ing the right thing to do and doing it. Until 
we are ready not only to receive new truth 
but to apply it to our thinking and acting, 
we cannot achieve the miracles that come 
from discoveries in natural science. Just as 
the men of 1830 were opening the wilder- 
ness, clearing away the undergrowth of cen- 
turies, so the century which lies ahead should 
be marked by the opening of men’s minds, 
the sweeping away of ideas that have grown 
up more or less hit and miss, the planting of 
well-established fact where only unfounded 
prejudice has existed, and the careful nurture 
of the new crop until a new civilization 
blossoms. William John Cooper. 
* 


* * 


If future homes are to be places of happi- 
ness and content, youth must somehow learn 
that the secret of happiness lies not in the 
properties but in the quality of life. 

Frank P. Whitney. 
ee 

This generation does not know what a 
panic means. A Cleveland steel manufac- 
turer saw the panic of 1893 coming on and 
he knew what it meant. He loaded a wagon 
with apples and corn meal and stored them 
in his cellar. For the balance of the winter 
he and his wife lived on that—apples and 
corn meal. He had absolutely no money to 
spend. We have depressions now, but they 
are really very mild compared with the old 
tragic depressions before the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed. 

We cannot prevent them until we know 
more about them, but we can learn how to 
prepare for them. We have a profound 
business depression in this country every 
week—Sunday. Everything stops. But it 
doesn’t bother us. Men have learned how to 
live seven days on the earnings of six or 
even five. There are trades which go through 
a real depression every year—the circus— 
and all sorts of trades which run only during 
certain seasons. 

It is in the power of every individual to 
make preparations for periods of depres- 
sion—to learn perhaps to live seven years on 
the earnings of six. 

Leonard P. Ayers 
a 

There is no influence on earth so power- 
ful in the life of a young person as the ex- 
ample of one whom he deeply admires and 
respects. Willis A. Sutton. 















ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading is 
not a new theory of instruction in the art, but is 
the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been planned 
and graded for the schoolroom, but they have been 
tested by actual experience as to their adaptability to 
the teaching of lip reading to the children for whom 
they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review ques- 
tions which are not only useful in themselves, but 
form a basis upon which the teacher may build many 
more similar questions which suggest themselves to 
her during the presentation. 

Part Two has various exercises on homophenous 
words. 

248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


~ *The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 

Address all orders to 


THE NICHOLS PRESS, Publishers 
LYNN, MASS. 





THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Desc 
Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 
ein, 


, 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By THOS. P. NICHOLS & SONS CO. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known authorities 
in the country and a teacher of large experience. 
This accounts for the wonderful sale which this book 
has had. Its revision brings the book thoroughly 
up to date with all the latest methods. It is used 
as a text-book in some of the public schools and in 
many of the leading schools for the deaf. 
























































Cleary Oral School 


for 


Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October Ist 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
For use in schools for the deaf 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades....$ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar ss 

.60 


Grades 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and 
a_ self-instructor -75 
Ilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and 
Fourth Grades .60 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School. 
Beginning History Stories for Children by Lela 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School.. 
First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- 
tie of the Colorado School 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. J. L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School 


Order from the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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INT» 
ASSEMBLED BY JAF 
Volts’ Classics 
She walked the untrodden ways 
Among the hills of Butte; 


A maiden no one cared to love, 


And no one dared to shoot. 
—Anon. 





That Guest Room.—Little Betty was jus 
convalescing from her illness and had bees 
given her full collection of dolls to help 
amuse her. She immediately made plans for 
a party. When the nurse came in sometime 
later, she stopped to listen. Said one doll 
to the other (Betty doing the speaking, of 
course): “Oh, and won't you stay all night 
with me?” 

“I really don’t think I can,” replied the 
other doll. 

“Oh, but you must stay,’”’ urged the first 
doll-lady. ‘I'd love to have you. My hus 
band died last night and so I have an extra 
room. 


In the History Class.—Speaking of com 
valescence, there was a story in Passing Show 
about a little boy who had just returned t§ 
school after an illness. The teacher of his 
tory, observing him in the class, said, “I'm 
glad to see you back, Timpkins. You will 
have a lot of leeway to make up, I am afraid. 
How long have you been away?” 

“Since William the Conqueror landed, 


, 


sir,” replied the boy. 


What Good Is Hearing?—The.agent at 
the amusement bureau was discussing acts 
for the newly rich lady’s “at home.” He 
remembered a famous opera star who was 
at liberty. “What about Madame D’Op 
ranno?”’ he suggested. 

“Is she good?” inquired his client. 

“Good? Why, she’s a great virtuosa.” 

‘Never mind about her morals,” said the 
client. ‘‘Can she sing?” 

—The Humorist. 
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Why She Didn’t Marry.—A friend was 
teasing the bachelor girl. 

“You really should marry,” he said. “You 
know there is an old legend that girls who 
do not marry must lead an ape through the 
next world.” 

“That’s all the more reason why I 
shouldn’t lead one in this world,” said the 


gitl, promptly. 


What She Did.—Mrs. Subub, says the 
Journal of Education, lost the key of the 
kitchen clock and went with her husband to 
get another. Mr. Subub waited across the 
road while his wife went into the jeweler’s 
shop. Presently she came out. 

“Get it?” he inquired. 

“No,” said his wife. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Mrs. Swagger was in there buying 
pearls, so I could not very well ask for a key 
to the kitchen clock—” 

“What did you do, then?” 

“Oh, I just inquired how long it would 
take to clean a diamond tiara.” 


Maybe They’ll Say He Was Deaf.— 
“Now, who remembers the name of the 
animal we were talking about yesterday?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Please, Miss, the warmer.” 

“The warmer! What nonsense—there’s 
no such animal.” 

Another little hand shot up. 

“Please, Miss, he means the otter!” 

—Le Couteulx Leader. 


Fame!—The new member of the City 
Council felt very proud of himself, and 
nodded amicably at any passerby whom he 
thought he had seen before. 

“Excuse me, sir,” responded one man to 
whom he had given a particularly affable 
bow, “but I think I saw your likeness in the 
papers ?”” 

“Er—yes, my photograph has been rather 
prominent lately,” gushed the new member. 

“I thought I could tell your face again,” 
continued the other. ‘‘Do you know, I’ve 
tried that very same medicine for my rheu- 
matism and it hasn’t cured me.” 


Maritime Note.— “While waiting for his 
ship to come in,” says Uncle Sam, “his salary 
was docked.” 
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THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by both 3A 
and 4A Audiometers, and hear- 
ing instrumeitts demonstrated 
by appointment. Guild House 
offers bedrooms for students and visitors at rea- 
sonable rates. Office hours 9-5 daily except Sat- 
urday afternoons, Sundays and Holidays. Vis- 
itors welcome. 








CHART—HOMCPHENOUS 

E CONSONANTS 

Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 

homophenity of words. 

Chart including fixture and directions sells for 

$8:25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 

Nitchie or Muller-Walle Method. 

Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
am 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Series III. Myths.............. $10.00 


BE” ot! 5 Seem $35.00 





WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL F 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC 


Speech and Lip-Reading used excl 
Children prepared for hearing school 
school is in the suburbs of the city of 
ington, which offers many educatior 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, Pre 


The Spruces Kensington, M: 








DEAFENE 


The Gem Ear Phone Compar 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice | 
outer ear; small, light, not compl 


‘ with a clear, natural tone. Just wh 


many are looking for. It is a real 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all v 
is that you test it and be convinced 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration 
out the slightest obligation, or writ 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


ered 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
47 W. 34th Street New York, 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising 
American Federation of Organizations for 
Hard of Hearing 








